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Our A1m.-The NEw EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 
AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
is sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts, 
and announcement of the most interesting events connected 
with this revolution in primary education. Itis a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those. who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to yo ge both at 
home and at school, should make it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 
Hailmann’s new work called “ PRIMARY HELPS,’ with 
fourtcen full-page tilustrations. 

OuR TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 
make it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
age our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
subscriptions for five dollars. 

How TO SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
safety Vy ones cutee, registered letter, or draft on New 

ills and currency usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. e do not refuse postage- 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.— When the subscrip- 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once. written for the 

ar. Itis, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the post-oifice from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. 
SSING PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list. a num- 
ber of the New EpucaTION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a-fostal card at once, and the miss- 
aper will be resent by return mail. 
RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 
rge a proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the 
name of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
Poona ee few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn o IO. 
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This is the last number of the “New 
Epucation” to be sent out by Mr. Bar- 
deen. After this its interests will be 
merged with those of the “ Pudlic School,” 
published by Mr. Bicknell at Boston. A 
portion of the “ Public School” will be 
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edited hereafter by Mr. Hailmann under 
the sub-title “ Zhe New Education,” and as 
the organ of the Froebel Institute of North 
America. 

The tendency of the “ Pudlic School” 
agrees largely with that of the “New 
Education,” hence we hopeby uniting 
their forces to serve the interests of 
the common cause and of our readers. 
We bespeak for the new and stronger 
champion a hearty welcome and cheerful 
support on the part of our friends. To 
Mr. Bardeen, who for two years published 
Tue New EpucaTION, we owe a debt of 
gratitude which we are happy to ac- 
knowledge. We shall always remember 
the short period of our connection with 
him with feelings of pleasure and satis- 
faction. Friends will please continue to 
send communications for “ The New Edu- 
cation” to W. N. Hailmann, 251 Lafayette 
Street, East Detroit, Mich. 


—_°o 


HE following vice-presidents of the 
Froebel Institute of North America 

have so far sent in their acceptance of the 
nomination, in warm terms of approval of 
the proposed work: ; 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. E. A. Sperry, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Hon. Kemp P. Battle, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Pres. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Supt. Jas. MacAlister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. C. F. Madeira, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Supt. B. B. Huntoon, Louisville, Ky. 

Supt. Henry Raab, Belleville, Ill. 

Pres. John Ogden, Fayette, O. 

Pres. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego, N. Y. 

Miss Emma Marwedel, San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Hon. John Hitz, Washington, D.C, 
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Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Providence, R, I. 
Pres. George P. Brown, Terra Haute. 
Ind. 

Pres. C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me. , 

Supt. J. M. B. Sill, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss E, S. Dickey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Supt. T. H, Crawford, Portland,Oregon. 

A detailed program of work will be pub- 
lished soon. In the meanwhile, friends 
will further the cause by sending sugges- 
tions to the corresponding secretary, Miss 
M. Blennerhesset, 251 Lafayette Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


pidge for September and Octo- 
ber contains an excellent translation 
of F. Beust’s “ Fundamental Thoughts of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, and their Relation 
to Primary Schools,” of which we furnished 
a synopsis last December. The transla- 
tion. is by Miss M. Talbot. It will pay 
kindergartners and primary teachers to 
get the number. 


: (ga following communication is sent 
too late for comment by Miss Mari- 
anna Gay, ot Germantown, Pa., Secretary 
of the Philadelphia Society of Froebel 
Kindergartners: 

‘* The Philadelphia Society of Froebel Kindergart- 
ners has lost from its numbers a dear and valued 
member, Miss Louise Frankenberg, whose release 
from the bondage of invalidism, under which she 
had suffered for fifteen years, came Nov. 4, 1882. So 
much of her life had been given in self-sacrificing 
devotion to the nurture of little children, it was very 
appropriate that the kindergarten of the Home 
where her last years have been spent should have 
gathered about her form ere it was taken to its final 
resting place, with a sweet tribute of song. Several 
times we had as a society visited her, her health not 
permitting her to attend our regular meetings, and 
we always felt here the sweet and strengthening in- 
fluence of a pure, nobly-conscientious life. At our 
celebration of the 1ooth anniversary of the birthday 
of Froebel, we were surprised and gladdened by her 
presence among us, which was like a benediction of 
peace. We cannot feel that she has gone from us, 
but rather, honoring her life as we do, we will strive 
that her spirit may in each of us live again.” 


"et epee many accounts sent us by 
kindergartners the past year, describ- 
ing their Christmas festival, and their cel- 
ebration of Froebel’s birthday, we are es- 
pecially sorry that those sent from the 
Anthon Memorial Church kindergarten 
of New York were crowded out; for that 
kindergarten is probably the best charity 
kindergarten in New York, and has been 
a great and marked blessing to that sec- 
tion of the, city. We would advise all 
New-Yorkers to acquaint themselves with 
it. and its influences. Mr. Newton, the 


rector of that church, is one of the few 
clergymen who has made a conscientious 





, 

study of Froebel; and not only his dis. 
course on “ Kindergarten Church Work,” 
but his sermon on the Froebel Centennary 
are among the best things that have been 
uttered. We wish the latter discourse 
might be repeated on some occasion and 
printed. 


RES. IRWIN SHEPARD, of the Nor. 

mal School atWinona,sends most cheer- 
ing accounts of the kindergarten work 
done at his school by Mrs. S. C. Eccleston. 
The kindergarten itself is attended by 
nearly thirty children, and there is a grow- 
ing interest in the system in the commu- 
nity as well as in the school. Mrs. Eccles. 
ton has, besides, a regular training class, 
attended by three pupils, and lectures once 
a week to over twenty-five pupil teachers 
on kindergarten work, 
them to carry much of Froebel’s spirit 
into their own schools throughout the 
State. 


A7E have received a number of a new 
educational periodical, entitled “The 
American Teacher. It is to be published in 
Boston on shares by a number of more or 
less prominent educators and philanthrop- 
ists. 


ICK’S FLORAL GUIDE.—This an. 

nual visitor is always welcome. 
Printed on the best of paper, abounding 
in handsome illustrations, it certainly may 
claim to rank as a sample of the highest 
typographical art. Its colored plates, 
three in number, are perfect gems, and we 
are at a loss to discover how this enter- 
prising firm can afford to lavish so much 
expense in beautifying a publication for 
which they only ask ten cents, whilst. to 
each of their last season’s customers they 
actually give it as a Christmas present. 
As its name indicates, it is a ‘“ Guide.” 
to the proper treatment and culture of all. 
kinds of flowers and vegetables, each de- 
scription being accompanied by an illus- 
tration of the particular plant or vegetable 
referred to. We should advise all who 
are interested in gardening, whether 
for the’ pleasure obtained from rais- 
ing flowers, or for the more practical 
occupation of raising vegetables, to send 
to James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., for a 
copy of this most instructive work. The 
publisher claims. that *‘ Vickx’s Seeds are 
the best in the world,” and we have no 
doubt “ the world” endorses the claim. 


DUCATION is at home a friend, abroad 
an introduction, in solitude a solace. 
in society an*%rnament. ‘ 


thus enabling . 
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N an extensive factory in France, occu- 

pying about 600 children of both sexes, 
it was observed that the girls on an average 
furnished better ; work than the boys. 
They seemed also intellectually to be far 
ahead of the boys in quickness and matur- 
ity, although they visited the school only 
half as long as the boys. The girls went 
to school for 16 hours, the boys for 36 
hours a week. + It was decided to give the 
boys the same treatment as the girls, and 
now the difference in efficiency and intel- 
lectual power is rapidly disappearing. 


_—— 
—<—> oo 





Industrial Education and the Kinder- |} 


garten. 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE CENTENNIAL OF 
FROEBEL’S BIRTHDAY, 

APRIL 21, 1882. 


BY E. W. HILGARD. 


It is almost a truism to say that the need 
of industrial education is more and more 
keenly felt every day. The rapidly increas- 
ing applications of even the most recon- 
dite branches of science to the arts and 
needs ot every-day life forces upon every 
thinking person the conviction that some 
means must be be found to enable the ar- 
tisan to carry on his trade with a better 
understanding of the principles upon 
which it rests, a knowledge of which will 
enable him to exercise it to the best ad- 
vantage. Again the disinclination of the 
younger generation to engage in the pur- 
suit of the mechanic arts is a standing 
cause of regret and complaint. The pro- 
fessions are overcrowded; the merchant’s 
counter, the government and business of- 
fices, cannot give employment to half of 
the applicants for clerkships. It is plain 
that there is something wrong in our so- 
cial fabric, when the producing occupa- 
rions are being deserted for the non-pro- 
ducing ones. But while it is easy to see 
the fault, it is not so easy to find a feasible 
and effective remedy; and doctors differ 
widely in regard to the merits of. those 
that have been suggested. 


Preaching is the easiest, but has also 
proved the least effectual. It is of little 
avail to attempt to convince the wide- 
awake youth of to-day of the beauty and 
dignity of hard, physical labor, when he 
finds that the greater majority of those 
making their livelihood by such occupa- 





tions are, as a matter of fact placed out of 
reach of higher achievements, both as re- 
gards education, wealth and the rewards 
of public consideration. The direct roads 
of these seems to lie through what is 
termed “the professions”; and when these 
are unattainable, the young man turns to 
where he hopes to find at least “a soft 
place.” 


Parental compulsion, also, rarely leads 
to good results. In the choice of a life 
occupation, as in that of a wife, wise par- 
ents will seldom assume the responsibil- 
ity of exerting too great a presure. 


Evidently, we, must find the cause of 
evil, in order to devise an effectual remedy. 


When we examine closely the founda- 
tion of the bias that deters our youth from 
engaging in the mechanic arts, we find 
that it is not only the disinclination to ex- 
ertion, but rather an aversion to what they 
consider unintelligent drugery. Instrinsi- 
cally, this isa hopeful symptom—the nat- 
ural outcome of the intense activity and 
progress by which we are surrounded, and 
which excites the aspiration to something 
more than what mere machines or work- 
animals can as well accomplish. When- 
ever we Shall be able to show clearly to 
the rising generations that the mechanic 
arts admit of the use and enjoyment of in- 
tellectual activity as much as the profes- 
sions, and that when so pursued they also 
open the way to the same social and pub- 
lic consideration and substantial rewards, 
we shall see them preferred to the dry- 
goods counter and the clerk’s desk, at 
least by the more ambitious portion of 
those who now seek the latter as a guast 
badge of gentility and education. 


If we can render the labor and artisan 
intelligent, performing their work with 
an understanding not only of the best 
mode of doing it, but of the why and 
wherefore of its bearings on and connec- 
tion with other subjects and pursuits, we 
go far towards solving one of the most im- 
portant of social problems. 


The most obvious method of accom- 
plishing this is the establishment of indus- 
trial schools; and this has of late almost 
become the war-cry of advancing educa- 
tion. Much good has been thus accom-.- 
plished, and the fast-increasing number of 
these institutions both in Europe and 
America testifvs to the fact that they sup- 
ply “a want long felt” much more truly 
than in most cases in which this phrase is 
used, 
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But even they fall far short of accom- 
plishing, either in kind or amount, what 
is needful in this direction; and some of 
the difficulties encountered by them are 
very significant. There is considerable 
difficulty in engrafting them upon or com- 
bining them with the ordinary common 
and grammar schools, whose subjects and 
methods are so entirely different from 
those required in the industrial schools 
that separate sets of teachers, rules, and 
methods have to be adopted for them, at 
least in the beginning ; and with these, the 
expense of establishing the plant and 
varied appliances for such instruction on 
a scale sufficiently extensive for large 
schools, and many of them, is a consider- 
ation which will long deter most commu- 
nities from attempting to establish this 
desirable feature of popular education. 

I cannot refrain from alluding, at this 
point, to the wide-spread idea that we are 
spending enormous sums on education in 
connection with our public school system; 
and that from twelve to eighteen dollars 
per census child per annum is all we can 
afford to pay for our children’s prepara- 
tion for life. It may well be asked of 
parents who appreciate the responsibili- 
ties they take in giving life to their chil- 
dren, what, in their estimation, takes pre- 
cedence of the equipment of their offspring 
for the duties of life? Should it not stand 
next in importance to food and clothing, 
such as constitutes the necessaries, not 
the luxuries, of life; and is the price of a 
new bonnet, or of two months’ supply of 
cigars, all that can be spared through the 
year for the child’s development? Is not 
this a very low estimate to put upon that 
which is to mould the child’s destiny for 
weal or woe? 

If the establishment of an industrial 
school in connection with every common 
school in the land could solve our educa- 
tional and social problem, we could well 
afford to pay many times over that we now 
do, and take it out of what is now be- 
stowed on extravagant dressing, smoking, 
drinking, lawsuits, and state prisons. 

But for the experience of these indus- 
trial schools, it may well be questioned 
whether they would accomplish the de- 
sired end, unless a different foundation 
from what is now usually given is laid in 
early childhood, and until parents cease 
to consider (as but too many do) that their 
whole duty to the child is done by sending 
it to any school whatsoever. Nothing can 
replace home teaching and home influ- 
ences; and whether good or evil, they are 








usually stronger than schools and teach- 
ers, so soon as the child has passed its 
period of greatest receptiveness—the first 
six years of life, during which it is at pres- 
ent excluded from the public school. If, 
during these years, it has been left to 
itself, or neglected, repressed, or wrongly 
moulded, the difficulty of the teachers’ task 
is enormously -increased ; and conversely, 
if this period has been properly and intel- 
ligently utilized, the facility, rapidity, and 
correctness of all future development is 
wonderfully favored. 


The recognition of this great truth, and 
the deduction therefrom ot an educational 
system adapted to the best development of 
the child’s faculties at that early age, is the 
crowning merit of Froebel, whose centen- 
nial birthday we celebrate to-day. Had 
he lived in our time of sweeping industrial 
and scientific progress, based upon the ap- 
plication of science to practice, his argu- 
ments might have been more potent and 
incisive, but his system would not be ma- 
terially modified. 

That the training of the senses as well 
as of the mind, and of the study of the ob- 
jective creation both as the means to that 
end and as an important end in itself, 
should form part of all education, had 
been asserted by many thinkers before 
him. But the scholastic system of instruc- 
tion, which has been transmitted to us 
from the time when the ancient languages, 


literature, and mathematics were deemed. 


the only subjects worthy of entering into 
general education, could not be success- 
fully adapted to the study of objective 
nature; the attempts made in that direction 
have accomplished only the astonishing 
feat of rendering, for example, so charm- 
ing a study as botany as dry and uninter- 
esting as the multiplication table. The 
need of experimental and objective teach- 
ing was early recognized; but it found its 
way only into the higher schools, and still 
the “three R’s” remained, and remain to 
this day in most primary schools, the only 
subjects of instruction. 


Few who have not experienced it can. 


appreciate the difficulty encountered by 
the teachers of science, in revivifying the 
perceptive faculties that have been blunted 
by sixteen years of disuse or direct re- 
pression. Few but these teachers would 
believe how great is the contrast between 
the student whose. perceptive faculties 
have been fostered and trained in early 
childhood, and those whose only training 
has been given by the text-book and in the 
recitation room. The latter naturally re- 
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gard with indifference, not unmixed with 
contempt or downright aversion, all that 
savors of mechanical occupation; and yet, 
are but too often unable to find within the 
scope of their vision any life-pursuit for 
which they can feel a decided preference. 
It is my deliberate conviction, that were 
the kindergarten school universally made 
the basis of education, the sad array of 
young men who do not know what they 
are fitted for, and the thousands of third 
and fourth rate professional men that 
wearily struggle through unsuccessful 
lives, would be reduced to a mere handful 
ot physically disqualified persons. They 
now miss their vocation for a lack of the 
early training which, by adapting itself to 
the child’s natural phases of development, 
instead of repressing its faculties and caus- 
ing fretfulness and worry, affords ample 
opportunity for each: one to find a con- 
genial and useful place in active life. We 
would have fewer unsuccessful “profes- 
sional” men, and very many more highly 
successful artisans, elevating their calling 
into a profession because pursuing it in- 
telligently. 

It is not unusual to hear those who 
know of only the “outward signs’ of 
Froebel’s methods say that the kinder- 
garten is mere “child’s play,” and that the 
children learn nothing. We accept the 
word; it zs child’s play, but it is that play 
so directed that while playing, and joy- 
fully instead of wearily and by unnatural 
effort, the child learns that which will il- 
luminate its whole intellectual and moral 
existence, and will smooth its path notonly 
during the period of education, but all 
through life. It is true, that, likeall things 
human, Froebel’s admirable system may 
be reduced toa mere formula by purely 
mechanical use, and may thus be discred- 
ited and rendered comparatively ineffect- 
ual. Mechanical teaching and mechanical 
teachers are the especial bane of the pub- 
lic school system, because of a necessary 
uniformity of methods, which renders it 
than in private 
schools subject to the supervision of par- 
ents. Inthe kindergarten more than in 
any other class of schools, the effective 
teacher is “born,” not “made,” in so far as 
certain natural qualifications are indispen- 
sable prerequisites; and she who under-— 
takes it (for it is emphatically a woman’s 
work ) must put her whole heart into it, 
and not consider it a mere makeshift. 

To those who oppose the kindergarten 
because they feel that it would be more 
exacting than merely mechanical drill, I 


ets whose heart isin their vocation, and 
who feel the great responsibility and im- 
portance of the work on their hands, I 
would say that, if they will study the prin- 
ciples of the Froebel’s system, and watch 
the signs of the times and the coming 
wave of industrial progress, they can 
hardly fail to find in the kindergarten the 
solution of most of the vexed problems of 
modern education. As a teacher of indus- 
trial science, I can only repeat what I have 
said elsewhere: “The industrial schools 
can never,do effective work so long as all 
elementary instruction tends to educate 
the child away from industrial pursuits.” 
SE aa aa aaa 


WE have received interesting reports of 
the charity kindergarten at San Jose, 
Cal., where Miss Helen D. Barnard is con- 
ducting the work in a masterly man- 
ner. The kindergarten, established last 
January, began its labors with nine pupils; 
on the first of April it was transferred to 
a “ semi-paradise,” containing fresh lawns, 
trees, arbors for their play-grounds,—this 
was through the liberality of a generous 
citizen, who also furnishes the children 
free conveyance to and from the kinder- 
garten. The liberality of this wonderful 
man has inspired Miss Marwedel to write 
the following 


FAIRY TALE. 


Not very far, where it is mild and calm all 
the year round, where no winds will break 
and toss the tender, everlastingly bloom- 
ing roses and daisies, lies a cozy grove 
near by the wayside. 

Here the sun shines down on the lawn, 
as fresh and as green as a spring morning, 
sending his golden rays playfully through 
a cluster of his old dark green playmates, 
the trees, who laughingly in return try to 
prevent them from passing through, throw- 
ing their white, yellow and purple tassel- 
like flowers in their way, unwittingly fill- 
ing the air with fragrance and balm. And 
such greetings and whisperings, such 
singing and ringing, such bending and 
bowing among the flowers and leaves, the 
birds and the butterflies, that it almost 
sounds like a children’s morning: hymn. 

Long and cool arbors, twisted up by 
strong vines climbing on each other’s 
backs, laughing over each other’s summer- 
saults, stood invitingly on the side of the 
lawn, and whatever needed a shady seat, 
piped under the mighty yet slender leaves. 
But no human voice was heard, no one 
was to be seen. “Is there no man?” 





have.nothing to say. But to those teach- 


asked the Genius of Time, resting with 
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his silver crown on his head and his silver 
beard around his face at the foot of a 
flowery grotto. “No man for this Para- 
dise of Nature?” 

_“QOnly Man in the Child,” or “The 
Child in Man,” sounded a strong, yet trem- 
bling voice from far above, “To him is 
the Paradise of Childhood!” 

“ And to him shall it be then,” said the 
Genius of Time. ‘“ Why was it hidden 
from me so long,—the happiness of Child- 
hood? Let, then, the Hymn of Nature 
preach its everlasting sermon of joy and 
love tothe child in this Paradise. Let it 
drink from her open breasts to nourish 
the God-man in it. Let therein a tem- 
ple be built large and lofty, where 
hands and feet are made as sacred to it 
as the lips and the mind. Let a chariot.of 
mercy and love carry it from the dust and 
dirt of mother earth into the Paradise of 
Childhood--the sacred temple of children’s 
rights, the morning dawn of justice, called 
kindergarten.” 

And so it happened that in the year of 
1882, at San Jose, in the month of April, 
Friedrich Froebel’s anniversary, my be- 
loved pupil, Zaith Mason, through the in- 
spiration given to the Genius of Time, 
will be able to lead her happy flock of 
children into the Paradise of Childhood 
as described—a nook not less than two 
acres, with a building seventy feet in 
length. A carriage, wide enough to un- 
load the merry songs and laughters of the 
little ones, is carried forwards and back- 
wards by the silver-bearded Genius him- 
self, he being the happiest, the wisest of 
all children, dividing his labor and the 
rooms between her and Miss Barnard who 
leads the free kindergarten. 

Are there not more such Geniuses of 
Time? 


ee ee 
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Symbolisms of Songs and Plays Used in 
the Kindergarten.* 








BY MISS E. S. DICKEY. 


The child’s first playthings are the fin- 
gers ot its own hands. Froebel has gath- 
ered many of these finger games from the 
nursery aud assigned them an important 
place in the kindergarten, as in the indi- 
vidual fingers and their union in the hand 
is shown a beautiful symbolism of the fun- 
damental idea of human relationships,—multi- 
plicity in unity. 

The child readily recognizes a general 
resemblance among the fingers, all of 





* Paper read at the Detroit Convention. 





which, although differing from each other, 
yet together uniting in the the hand, form 
one harmonious whole, beautifully shad- 
owing forth that mystic union, which lies 
at the basis of the family circle, extends 
into the wider circle called society, and 
still broadening, forms the foundation of 
national lite, and finally unites all human. 
ity into one common brotherhood, recog- 
nizing the great Fatherhood of all in Di- 
vinity. 

Froebel made the family the great cen- 
tral thought of the kindergarten, and 
taught that “If anything needs exact com. 
prehension, most thoughtful consideration, and 
the most careful fostering, it is family life. 
It represents the highest human relation- 
ship—emblematic of the heavenly. Those 
who regard not the obligations, love and 
harmony, which grow into, pervade and 
hold together, in oxe, the different mem- 
bers of the family will never act well their 
part in other relationships. Where whole. 
ness is, is life; at least, the germ of Life. 
Where separation is, is death; at least, the 
germ of death.” These are the words of 
Froebel’s interpreter ;—that noble woman, 
who has, with so much self-sacrifice and 
devotion, given her life to this beautiful 
work for little children,—the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow. 


When the child has begun to feel an in- 
tuition of its relationships with those sur- 
rounding it, it will find a new charm in 
its old and first playmate—the hand. Ff 
we give the names of the members of the 
family to the fingers, the child’s imagina- 
tion will invest these with the living real- 
ities, and will take delight in causing each 
to act its part, thus invigorating its con- 
ceptions of family life,—as, accompanied 
with little songs, it causes each to bow, 
nod, climb, jump, converse, or perform 
some act of kindness for another, each 
acting according to the character with 
which it has been clothed. Sometimes it 
will be the kind, helpful, defferential solic- 
itude for the grandparents; again it will 
be the strong protection of the father, 
joined with the more gentle and tender 
care of the loving mother. One will play 
—the elder brother, tall, strong and merry ;. 
or the elder sister, with her gentler sym- 
pathy; or the baby, seeing itself, in the 
little finger, a strange feeling of compan- 
ionship is awakened, while 7 is made an 
object for tenderness, love and protection 
on the part of the others. 

One of Froebel’s prettiest conceptions, 
is the play which calls all the fingers of 
one hand a family of children. The. -child 
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puts them to sleep, one by one, on the 
palm of the other hand, where they are 
swayed with a gentle motion toa soft lul- 
laby, each finger nail representing the face 
of a little sleeper. 


In another play, a ball is made to play 
the part of the sleeping children. In this, 
after a time of silence (or hushed singing )J, 
the approach of the morning is heralded 
by the notes of the cuckoo, heard in the 
distance, when the busy little mother calls 
upon her slumbering little ones tv arise, 
for the day-light has appeared. 


Could any way be more beautifully or fit- 
tingly devised for educating our little ones 
in gentleness and loving care for others? 
Is there any better way of leading the 
mind through that unconscious stage of 
development which educators say is so 
necessary to the preparation of mind for 
the acceptance of great truths? Is it not 
just possible that reformers sometimes 
overlook this peculiarity of the human 
mind in their effort to force, at once, great 
truths upon humanity, and therefore seem 
for a time to fail ? 

Scripture affords a striking example of 
the recognition of this law of mind, in the 
manner in which it always leads up to 
great truths through the shadowy symbols 
and types in the Old, and the parables in 
the New Testament. 

Metaphors, allegories, parables and per- 
sonifications drawn from Nature, are scat- 
tered all over the pages of the Bible, We 
find them in the greatest profusion like 
flowers on the hillsides, or daisies scat- 
tered over the meadows. They fill our 
hearts with a sense of love and beauty. 
Their memory helps us to build the true 
into the beautiful, which leads us jnto im- 
agination of the purest type, widely separated 
from fancy. 

An eminent writer has said that “ex- 
ternal nature not only furnishes parallel- 
isms and illustrations for the expression 
of thought, but it is itself the basis of 
language. Flowers have long been used 
asa symbolized language tor expressing 
the affections and other emotions.” Many 
other objects in Nature have, in all ages, 
been in common use in symbolized lan- 
guage to which the soul responds. Peo- 
ple of eastern countries are constantly 
calling into use parables or metaphors as 
a means for conveying their meaning one 
to another. Symbolism seems to be the 
language of the childhood of indivicuals 
as well as of nations. 

It is to the child that Nature’s silent 
voices speak in Music’s sweetest cadence, 





The poet sings his loftiest and sweetest 
strains ot those things which surrounded 
and delighted his earliest years. The im- 
agination in childhood is untrammeled and 
free; so Froebel would have us surround 
these first years of human life with those 
things which speak of love, beauty, truth 
and purity, and would carefully guard the 
imagination from being crushed out by the 
hard, bare realities of life, or from being 
fed upon the coarse and impure. 

As spiritual truths are conveyed through 
Nature’s symbols, the soul, without audi- 
ble speech, drinking in by a language 
more subtle than vucalized thought, let 
us, through the methods of the kindergar- 
ten, lead the children out into the broad 
fields of Nature, so rich in material for 
soul-teaching, and, before their senses have 
become blunted or their sensibilities har- 
dened, let us open to them this wonder- 
ful revelation of Nature. 


The daisy game is one of these which 
take the children into Nature. Asaprep- 
aration for this play, the child has, it pos- 
sible, seen the flowers growing in the 
mag and talked about them. When this 

as not been possible, then cut-flowers, 
plants, pictures and talks, have in a meas- 
ure supplied this want. The scene of the 
play represents the children in a field of 
daisies. Some of the children represent- 
ing the flowers, vocalize the voiceless lan- 
guage of the bright little beauties about 
them, and a conversation in song is held, 
between these and the older children. 
First, there is the greeting,—the daisies 
having only just opened their eyes with 
the approach of daylight. As noon ad- 
vances, joy in the sunshine, with their eyes 
looking heavenward is the theme. As 
evening approaches, the good-night wishes 
are uttered, and, at last, the daisies close 
their eyes for sleep in the starlight, with 
a promise to “ wake on the morrow.” Is 
there not, in the name of the daisy, coming 
down to us from the primitive ages, a 
glimpse of symbolic language, from the 
childhood of humanthought? As though 
they had seemed like the day’s eyes open- 
ing with the light of the morning, and 
looking heavenward, till night coming on, 
they were again closed in sleep, while the 
Starry eyes above, shining out from the 
face of night, looked down, keeping watch 
over their sleep,—emblems of the eye that 
never sleeps. 


The children are thus led in numberless 
ways to observe and converse with the 
beautiful world about them, making com- 
panionship with its treasures as with play- 
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mates. Then because they have seen, heard 
and handled, they KNow the ¢ruths contained 
in the book of Nature, with a happy cer- 
tainty that never could have been acquired 
from books, even through painful toil. 
Can any one, not thus conversant with 
Nature, see the force and beauty in such 
passages as these contained in the Sacred 
Writings: ‘The small ram on the tender 
herb,” “ The rushing of the mighty wind‘” 
“ The still, small voice,” “Lo! the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come,” “ Consider 
‘the lilies,” “The eagle tenderly stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spread- 
eth abroad her wings, taketh them, bear- 
eth them on her wings,” “I am the good 
shepherd,” etc. ? 

If you have ever gone with the children 
to the prairies or hillsides, and looked 
‘ with them upon the lakes, rocks and for- 
‘ests, with the pebbly brook flowing at their 
feet, the wild flowers dotting its banks; if, 
then, you have watched the children, you 
‘have seen their whole being thrilled by 
the subtle voices speaking to the soul. 
‘Then you have seen that childhood is the 
time when when we can best talk with 
‘Nature, and with the poet “ Look through 
Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

Froebel made a life-long study of the 
child and its possibilities in its three-fold 
relationship, to matter, mind, and spirit, 
‘as well as of its necessities; he provided 
also the means for the unconscious devel- 
opment of all its faculties, laying the foun- 
dations for its growth into a symmetrical 
being of the highest possible type. He 
was, too, a loving student of- Nature in all 
its departments, and gathered a large 
amount, not only of such material as ap- 
peals to the spiritual, but gathered every- 
where, so that there is no great truth in 
life that has not here been symbolized in 
the germ thought of its foundation princi- 
ples and made to contribute its share in 
the development or training of the child 
during its first stages of growth,—this 
most important time for the unconscious 
laying ot foundation stones for the grand 
and harmonious structure of life’s truths. 

Froebel has also seized upon the trades 
and occupations, and has woven the spirit 
of these into songs and plays for the kin- 
dergarten, so that here the child is becom- 
ing familiar, as with a play-fellow, with 
those things which will later, in practical 
. life, occupy his time and attention. Then, 
having already gone through with the un- 
conscious stage of becoming acquainted 


‘selves. 





with these, the future work of conscioy 
education, fitting himself for filling us@ 
fully his sphere in life, will be more easj-e 
ly, intellectually, satisfactorily and 


2 i 


joys 


ously accomplished. F | 


One of the plays of this character repres 
sents the labor of the farmer in the culturé@ 
and care of wheat and other small grains, 
It is universally a favorite play with the@ 
The grain in all its varioug@! 
stages of growth and development, hag@ 


children. 


previously been shown and talked over 


with tke children. The different processegy 


of handling and caring for it, have be 
described. All, then, join in imitating the 


sowing, growing, reaping, carting, threshy 


ing and sifting of the grain, and finally 
they rest after the labor is ended. All thes 


Next, the work of the miller is describeg 


| movements are accompanied with song™ 


and imitated in converting the grain inte 


flour ; and, finally, the game shows how 
by the aid of the baker our bread is oby 
tained, as the result of all this labor and 


toil. Here a spirit of gratitude is awak 
ened in the children toward all who havé 
labored to furnish us this blessing,—and 
thankfulness to our Heavenly Father for 
His care over us in all these things. 


—attiipe dias: 
ee 


Plate XII and XIII. 





FROM MR. HAILMANN’S NEW BOOK, “PRE 
MARY HELPS.” “_ 


Figure 1 shows the trisection of th 
right angle into angles of 30°. By the 
removal of the first slanting stick, count 
ing from the horizontal one on the left, af 
angle of sixty degrees is obtained. Th 
removal of the vertical stick yields a se¢ 
ond angle of 60°,and the removal of th 
last slanting stick to the right, a third such 
angle. It will be easy to extend the figu 
thus obtained with the three equilateral 
triangles of figure 2, and to descend t& 
figure 3 by the removal of four sticks. | 

Figures.g, 10, 13, and 14, show the analy 
sis of the equilateral triangle by means@ 
bisecting lines. a 

Figures 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 12, furnish 
comparisons of the right angle with angl¢ 
of 30°, 60°, and 120° ; of ithe square. att 
equilateral triangle, the square and rhom 
bus, etc. 7 

The remaining figures: the tetrahedrom 
(fig. 15), the square pyramid (fig. 16), tite 
octahedron (fig.17), the three sided pris# 
(figs. 18, 19 20); as well as the combina 
tions in figs. 21, 22 and 23, speak for them 
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The same remark applie§ to the cube 
with the enclosed octrahedron (fig. 24, 
Plate XIII) ; the truncated four-sided 
prism (fig. 25); the cube with the enclosed 
derived form, obtained by cutting off the 
corners of the cube (fig. 26) ; the six-sided 
pyramid (fig. 27) ; the five-sided prism and 
pyramids (fig. 28) ; the double six-sided 
pyramid (fig 29); the six-sided prism and 
pyramids (fig. 30); the six-sided prism 
(fig. 31) ; the six-sided prism with enclosed 
inverted pyramid (fig. 32); the six-sided 
prism with enclosed double pyramid (fig. 
33); and the truncated six-sided pyramid 


(fig. 34). 
Plate XIV. 





This plate shows how sticks and peas 
may be used for outline representations of 
objects with which the children are famil- 
iar. The rake (fig. 4), the ax (fig. 5), the 
spade (fig. 6) and the fork (fig. 7,) are 
quite simple. The blade of the spade and 
the ax may be cut from silver paper and 
inserted into a slit cut into the end of the 
handle. The framework of the chair (fig. 
9) may be improved by adding a paper 
seat; similarly the frame-work of the 
table (fig. 10) may be furnished with a 
top cut from card-board. 

The summer-house (fig. 8), the frame- 
work of a bridge (fig. 11), the pigeon- 
house (fig. 3), and the wind-mill (fig. 1) 
will test and reward the patience and skill 
of more advanced children, in leisure 
hours. 


ee 
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Kindergarten Principles Applicable to 
All Grades of Schools.* 








BY PRES. JOHN OGDEN, OF FAYETTE O. 


(Concluded from last number.) 

“ Hands of!” is written for the boy on 
every beautiful thing of art; but God did 
not write it there. “Don’t touch!” on 
every desirable object in parlor, store and 
shop, on painting, picture, and on flower 
and foliage when man has the proprietor- 
ship of them ; and how it makes the little 
fingers ache and tingle to their very tips 
to touch, to handle! And the whittled 
fences, and gates, and the store boxes on 
the corner where the loafers sit; the de- 
faced furniture of the school-houses, in 
churches, in court-houses and all public 
places (and private places do not escape) 
are swift witnesses against our want of 
wisdom, and our neglect to supply this 
manifest need, in a rational way, in the 
child’s education. 





*Paper read at the Detroit Convention, 





The desire to touch, to handle, to see, 
to hear, is natural, and simply irrepressible, 
as much so as the desire to taste and smell ; 
and any attempt to repress them, instead of 
to encourage and direct them, is a viola- 
tion of a law whose penalty is sure to fol- 
low somewhere and at some time. 

Now these very simple initiatory steps 
in seeing, hearing, touching, handling, 
etc., as we find them in the kindergarten, 
are only the indices or prophesies of the 
future worth of the child: and they all 
have their corresponding pages or coun- 
terparts in the subsequent career of the 
child, both in the quality and quantity ot 
the educational forces that should be 
brought to bear upon him, in the harder 


problems and sterner tasks, as he comes - 


in contact with them in the laws of physics 
and metaphysics, and mathematics, and as 
he formulates his impressions and con- 
ceptions and thoughts into expression 
and language in the higher schools. And, 
as the former make the milder impressions, 
suited to the tenderer years, yet calling 
for corresponding degrees of resistance; 
so the latter, if properly adjusted, their 
whélesome impressions, their sterner les- 
sons of various degrees of resistance and 
discipline and duty, suited to the corres- 
ponding grades of the pupil’s advance- 
ment. 

Again, the movement plays and games 
of the kindergarten, so potent in the cul- 
ture and development ot the physical and 
social nature of little children, as well as 
symbolizing to them in a simple yet very 
natural way, the various employments and 
habits of men and animals, (other animals, 
I suppose I ought to say) conveying im- 
portant life-lessons, should have, and I 
doubt not do have, their exact counter- 
parts at every stage of the school life, only 
awaiting the master hand of some bold 
genius to evoke them from the chaos of 
pedagogical perplexity, and to give them 
potentiality in the other schools, as the 
immortal Froebel did in the kindergarten. 
It seems to me that here is a good place, 
and that now is a good time for some 
prophet to arise and to make real what we 
have been dreaming about so long. Or, 
perhaps, it were well, that we should all 
“ have a hand ” and do what we can, since 
the age of prophesy is past. 

Now what is true of the five gifts and 
occupations alluded to in the foregoing, 
is true, I believe, of all these gifts and oc- 
cupations of the kindergarten. They all, 
not only address themselves -to the child's 
physical, intellectual and spiritual needs, 
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in the true order, but they stand a kind of 
sentinel, as it were, on the outskirts of 
science, art, industry, economy, social 
order and moral charcter, inviting forth 
these emotions and half-formed thoughts, 
to revel in the new fields of delight thus 
opened up to them; and at the same time 
fitting the child for a more pleasant and 
profitable encounter with science, and art, 
and all labor in after life. 

Now this beautiful correlation of want 
and supply should not be interrupted at 
the close of the kindergarten period, but 
continued throughoutall stagesand degrees 
of growth: for as the spring showers and 
genial sunshine are necessary to the 
springing plants and budding flowers; so 
the warm beams of love, and the gentle 
rains of active exertion will unfold the 
early thought, the genial temper, the bud- 
ding promise of youth; and, as it needs 
only a slight increase of temperature and 
a more intense action of the same elements 
in order to mature the plant and ripen the 
fruit, so in the administration of the school 
duties they should be so ordered that they 
may suit the individual wants of those 
whose future destiny they are shaping. 

But how destructive to all health of 
growth and maturity, if these elementsare 
withheld or stinted! Or if given tor a 
time in due form and order, as in the true 
kindergarten, and then entirely withheld, 
or if in their stead there be substituted the 
rough, uncouth storms of freezing and 
thawing, for the sake of order and disci- 
pline, as it is sometimes called! And yet 
this is not an unfair illustration of the 
awkward change now often made from the 
kindergarten to the primary school. 

This chasm should be bridged, if possi- 
ble, bv the connecting class: or else the 
primary school should be made a kinder- 
garten of a larger growth of plants. This 
latter would involve many changes, both 
in school-house architecture, and in 


change would not be out of place here. 

I have no tite to speak of the school-+ 
houses—what they are and what they 
should be, in order to meet the real wants 
of the child and youth; but would suggest 
that the school-houses for the period, for 
the coming boy and girl, are not yet built. 
Our splendid palaces of which we are so 
proud, are but prison pens in comparison 
to what we must have in order that we may 
realize all that right education demands 
and promises. I say right education, for 


there are two kinds—the right and the 
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fices in the main, than some we now have; 
but more commodious, and better adapted 
to the child’s nature and needs. The 
school-house should be fitted to the child, 
and not the child to the school-house. 
The child is first in order of time and im- 
portance, and hence his convenience and 
health should be consulted. And yet I 
know of costly edifices—the pride of a 
mistaken populace—that have scarcely 
made the first approaches toward provi- 
sions for health, or happiness, or even 
tolerable convenience. 


The practice of cooping up, so to speak, 
40 Or 50, and even 75 or 100, little children 
in a pen, however costly in structure and 
outfit, (and sometimes the unfitness is in 
a direct ratio of the cost), but not large 
enough for z0 or 30; and whose ill- 
arrangement, suggests any thing but child- 
culture, is simply monstrous. Ordinary 
animals would die under much of the treat- 
ment to which we subject our children. 


But you will tell me children are sent 
to school to be educated, not for enjoyment 
and growth. But pray tell me the differ- ‘ 
ence between right education and healthy 
growth. Must we fake the life and enjoy- 
ment out of the child, in order to educate 
him? Must we make him sick in order to 
make him grow? Must we make hima 
fool in order to make him wise? This 
would seem to be the reasoning of some 
modern methods. 

But you will say again, children get 
enough romping, and rough-and-tumble 
play in the street and outside the school. 
Aye, they do, indeed! and far too much of 
it. That is the very evil complained of. 
It is the expenditure otf available energy 
to no purpose, or rather to a bad purpose. 
It is a pure waste of the child’s fertility. 
We would conserve these native forces for 
purposes of culture. 


We would take romping and make 
physical culture out of it. We would take 
mischief and make mechanics out of it. 
We would take laziness and—well, what 
would we make of it? We might try self- 
action or negative goodness, if we could 
not arouse it to anything’ better. We 
would take anger and make laudable am- 
bition out of it. We would take avarice 
and make thrift; for all evil is but per- 
verted good. The ripe sheaves of vice are 
but the blasted ears of goodness, bound in 
a bundle of habits and foisted upon the 
market. Who blasted them ? 

What we claim here, and we think justly 
too, is that our only rational hope in the 





wrong. 


I do not mean more costly edi- 


public schools rests in this one probable re- 
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sult, viz: They must conform to the laws 
of childhood and youth; and in doing this 
they meet the kindergarten principles and 
practices, at least halt way; for these prin- 
ciples and the resultant occupation not 
only do supply this need, and do so regu- 
late the play of childhood as to render it 
ten times more efficient as such, but they 
do so associate work and play in early life, 
as to divest the former of its repulsive 
features. And what they have done. for 
work they have also done for study, which 
is only one form of work, the activity of 
the faculties directed by law. 


Now it seems both possible and desira- 
ble that this feature of our educational 

rocesses should be continued throughout 
the entire period of growth or education. 
The health, happiness and success ot the 
student seem to demand this; and there 
can be no valid reason that it should not 
be continued—varied,.of course, to suit the 
varied conditions of growth—other than 
that we have not yet learned the real value 
of amusements, as an educational force: 
nor yet how to realize them, and to make 
them effective in culfure and refinement. 
We allow them to waste, or to degenerate 
into puerility and vice. 

Neither have we learned how, effectively, 
to associate manual labor and skill with 
our systems of education, though frequent 
attempts have been made in that direction. 
In our popular institutions of learning, 
physical labor and mental labor are prac- 
tically separated. We send our young 
men and women to college to do nothing 
—but study; and by a strange perversity, 
eminently human, they do every thing 
else, and as little study as possible. But 
they must do something; therefore they 
do the thing that seems most natural. It 
is romping, only on a more extensive 
scale than in the primary school, hazing, 
carousing, and, sometimes, working off on 
base-ball, boat-racing, and such like follies. 
Who is to blame for all this? Verily, we 

. need a change. 

Our whole system ot popular education 
is largely traditional. Certain opinions 
and practices have been handed down to 
us, and retained in the schools, simply be- 
cause we have been too indolent or indif- 
ferent to question their validity. And 
then again, some of usdread reforms. We 
shrink from them as something antagonis- 
tic to the place and order of society. We 
cry, “ Let well enough alone.” We are 


afraid we shall lose cast, or, what is still 
more distressing, we shall lose our good 
places. We naturally dread unpopularity, 





even to the extent of sacrificing truth to 
public favor. We see and acknowledge 
the errors and failings of the schools; but 
still we cling to the traditions. 


Nothing is so detrimental to true prog- 
ress as stagnated content. Too many first- 
class teachers, especially in Ohio, have 
first-class places. They have retired with- 
in the fortifications, and some of them 
have even gone into winter quarters; and 
their chief concern is to “hold the fort.” 
This were all well enough, perhaps, were 
the enemies of true progress not making 
sad inroads upon our territory outside. 
This‘should not be neglected. 


That our whole system of education 
now.needs is a large infusion of the grace 
of the kindergarten, or the leaven of the 
New Education, 1 am not sure, however, 
that an infusion would work the needed 
reform. 
wine in the old bottles,” or the “new 
cloth upon the old garment.” The rent 
might be made worse. This would arouse 
opposition; for the worldly wisdom and 
blind zeal of the ancient pharisees were 
not greater or more inconsistent in the 
days of the great Teacher, than much of 
the same sort we meet with in some parts 
of the educational world to-day. Andthe 
public schools are not without it, nor the 
colleges, nor yet the normal schools. The 
latter, in aping the colleges, have departed 
far from their legitimate sphere, which is 
professional training of the teachers for 
the schools. We‘ Tithe the Mint, Anise 
and Cumin,” in catalogues, and courses 
of study, (which, by the way, are never to 
be studied, in the true sense of the word,, 
in tedious columns of statistics and re- 
ports (which seldom tell the truth) in 
percentages and proportions, in competi- 
tive examinations, etc., etc. ‘And leave 
untouched the weightier matters of the 
law” of growth, the development of the 
child’s inner life.of original thought and 
action, of self-reliant, honest living. 
Hence the splendid failures, the double- 
dealing, the righteous lying, the honest 
thieving that disgrace our land, our legis- 
lature, our:executive, in fact all depart- 
ments of our civil policy, to-day. 

Where was all this learned? Ts it the 
inevitable? Is there no remedy? I am 
not disposed to fasten all the blame upon 
our systems of education, nor upon our 
teachers, nor yet wholly upon our legis- 
lators. But much of it, perhaps all of it,. 
rests among these parties, since it is with- 
in the province of all these to remedy or 
remove these evils. 


I fear it would prove the “ new 
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One of the most inconvenient, and I had 
almost said outrageous, things of the pres- 
ent, is a course of study planned (or more 
frequently copied ) by some ignorant board 
of education—and mayhap the teacher or 
superintendent helped—or by some col- 
lege president—(usually a_ preacher )— 
who forgets or never knew the child’s real 
wants; and who looks forward only to 
the graduation of a learned —, 
(you, my reader, may fill the blank ). 

The great labor question itself which 
to-day is so vexing the world, is largely 
the result of our wantwit in planning for 
the consistent education of all classes of 
the people, foreign as well as native: and 
it can be settled only by removing the 
cause, by educating men all over, head, 
hand and heart. There must be a union 
here, a marriage, the hard to the head, the 
heart officiating as high priest or chaplain 
at the altar, thus reconciling man to the 
two forms of work. 

No one questions that the hand and the 
head were intended to help the one the 
other. But they have become estranged. 
The one represents capital, the other labor. 
The brain assumes the capital side ; and in 
the treatment wiich follows, dictates terms 
to labor, The hand assumes the labor 
side, and, without brains, mulishly refuses 
to accept terms thus dictated. Labor thus 
divorced is lazy, and becomes a “tramp.” 
Capital grows arrogant, and scolds. Labor 
is ignorant and sulks. Capital is stingy 
and tries to starve labor out. It won’t do. 
Neither wil! yield. Both must be changed. 
Education in that most catholic sense can 
do it: for if labor is educated it carries 
brain with it. If they are married, they 
become one: and what God has joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder. Their 
interests are one: they constitute the same 
form. The one leads, the other follows, 
because recognized as an equal; and is 
enlightened, exalted and purified thereby. 
The aristocracy is one of worth, and not 
of wealth. The antagonisms cease, be- 
cause the one becomes the other: educated 
labor becomes capital, and capital becomes 
educated labor. 

Thus it is not difficult to see how this 
unnatural contest which is now distract- 
ing the business interests from mining and 
manufacturing districts may be ended. 
But legislation will never end it. Legis- 
lation can scarcely take care of itself. It 
is put to its wit’s end sometimes, to pro- 
vide against its own emergencies. It is 
equally vain to expect it from the execu- 
tive, It generally has more on its hands 








than it can well manage. Civil service re- 
form is not yet fully completed, I believe: 
and it has been more than hinted that the 
principles of right government have been 
prostituted, and the national resources 
squandered for the purposes of perpetua- 
ting administrations in power. ‘“O tem- 
pora,-O mores!” And yet the people 
look on in meek amazement, powerless to 
interfere, and bend their necks to the 
yoke, and pay the taxes, vainly supposing 
that they are receiving a “ quid pro quo” 
in good government. 

Now right education, which I think is 
illustrated in the kindergarten, and which 
strikes at every thing that is evil in man, 
and hence in government, by cultivating 
every thing that is good, will, in time, 
rend these servile bands, and enfranchise 
labor, free capital and restrain legislation. 


But these results will require time, and 
some radical changes, not only in our 
courses of study and in the management 
of our schools, but our whole civil polity. 
But even this need not be greater than that 
which has already been done at least in our 
schools during the last thirty or forty years. 
Indeed, the changes here for the better are 
so marked in that time, that it does not 
require prophetic vision to see what must 
be hereafter. Prompted at the present by 
the beautiful and consistent doctrines of 
the New Education, another halt-century 
shall not have passed (mark the predic- 
tion) e’er the dawning light shall begin to 
disclose the day of better things. 

We all rejoiced when the shackles of 
human slavery were stricken from the 
limbs of four millions of human beings. 
Shall we not also rejoice when the shack- 
les of human ignorance shall be smitten 
from the minds of forty millions? for I 
cannot think that more than ten millions 
of our people are really free. 

Let us at least rejoice that our children 
may behold this glad day, when there shall 
be but one beautiful and philosophical 
system of education, commencing with the 
kindergarten and ending in the high 
school and the coNege. It is worth a life 
time of toil to live even in anticipation of 
such a day: and then there shall be no 
such subterfuge as knowledge without 
power, and education without ability, nor 
capital without labor, nor labor without 
capital, the one seeking to supplant the 
other; nor success without honesty, nor 
honesty without honorable recognition ; 
nor morality without religion, nor religion 
without morality: but gathering up the 
combined wisdom and experience of all 
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the past into one grand system of educa- 
tion, based upon the statics of nature, or 
physics, rich in all the elements of life, 
lifting it into the purer and higher light 
of thought and intelligence, the spiritual, 
the metaphysical, by means of the beauti- 
ful connection symbolized in the kinder- 
garten, then to the youth-garten, the man- 
garten, the race shall stand torth regene- 
rated, redeemed, glorified, exalted to the 
highest niche of human perfection, the 
culmination and embodiment of all social, 
political, and religious freedom. 
eee 


Characteristics of a True Kinder- 
garten.* 


BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOK. 

Perhaps the best way in this case, as in most 
others, in stating what a thing should be, is to 
state what it ought wo/ to be. 

The kindergartner should not be a person who 
simply chose this as she would any other profes- 
sion, for the sake of making a living, nor one 
who considers that little or no preparation for her 
work is required from day to day, because the 
children are yet sosmall. She should not con- 
tent herself with giving an object lesson, priding 
herself on the glibness with which the children 
count the faces, edges, corners, of the cube or 
other forms, then, letting the children build 
something according to her directions, or build 
what they like, without its representing some- 
thing familiar to the child,and making it interest- 
ing:to the children by associations with its own 
life experiences, or those of others, by means of 
a story. 

But in the kindergarten for children under 
six, the child should not realize that his play or 
occupation contains a lesson. It should be the 
best proof that the kindergartner understands her 
work, if the child on being asked at home, ‘*What 
did you learn to-day?” says ‘‘Wothing!” Per- 
haps later in he day, when her mamma sees her 
looking very intently at a little fly in the window, 
and asks her what she is looking at, she replies, 
‘* Just look at this poor dittle fly, one wing is in a 
vertical, the other in a horizontal position.” 

She assimilated the instruction in the kinder- 
garten, the same as the babbling child assimi- 
lates not only the food, but the conversation with 
her mamma; learning unconsciously a thousand 
things every day. The true kindergartner should 
net pride herself on keeping the children s¢¢//. 
She should not use ridicule to correct a child. 
She should not use prizes or any similar means 
to incite the children to greater exertions. She 
should not specially praise children who are nat- 
urally more quick at giving good replies or are 





*Paper read at the Detroit Convention, 








not so bashful as those who, through no fault of 
theirs, cannot do so well in work or speech. 

It is bad enough not to be gifted by nature, 
without having an unjust, thoughtless teacher 
make them feel ashamed or wronged. That 
charity kindergarten needs looking after where 
the children have to be coaxed to come, and 
where a new set of children are to be found 
every month: The advantage must be very 
slight toa child who only attends a few weeks, 
under a system which aims simply at growth,and 
whose results are not apparent immediately. 

In the true kindergarten, the children take lit- 
tle or no notice of visitors, they are not self-con- 
scious, nor put themselves on their best behavior 
to appear well, having been taught a lesson of 
deceit. ‘They act the same in the presence as 
in the absence of visitors. They do not leave the 
school-room with a shout of exultation and realize 
a sense of freedom from restraint. It should not 
be a school where a regular plan is carried out, 
no matter what happens. Though in the true 
kindergarten each day does have its own plans for 
the various gifts and occupations of the kinder- 
garten materials, and each day as its own sub- 
ject for conversational exercises, and for the songs 
and plays in harmony with it. 

I will briefly state the plan of conducting my 
kindergarten exercises during each day of the 
week, which may initiate some who are here to- 
day, and have never had opportunity to visit a 
kindergarten. On Monday is what I call our 
tuning day for the week, ‘which 1s to do for the 
children what Sunday does for their parents. We 
repeat the little moral texts they have learned, 
and add perhaps a new one, and _ illustrate its 
meaning with a story. For instance ‘‘All things 
work together for good to those who love the 
Lord” is illustrated by the story of Joseph, who 
through suffering was made the instrument for 
saving the life of his family and of many more, 
‘“‘When the weather is wet we must not fret, 
when the weather is cold we must not scold, but 
be thankful together whatever the weather.” 
‘Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself.” ‘‘If you are angry, count ten before 
you speak ; if youare very angry, count one hun- 
dred.” ‘‘ Do to others as you would they should 
do to you.” Recess, with motion plays, always 
follows the conversational exercises of the morn- 
ing, as the children must alternate sitting with 
moving exercises. On Monday the plays which 
symbolize the trades are made use of. Perhaps 
the story of the morning was about the little 
proud grain of wheat, whose greatest ambition 
had been to be made into rich cake, the color of 
gold. With the blocks which are played with on 
Monday, we perhaps build by dictation a barn, a 
depot, or a train of cars bringing or carrying 
different produce to different countries. Then 
when they have had time given them to build 
whatever they desired, and sit yuéet a few min- 
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utes to hear what each one says his building rep- 
resents, the genuine kindergartner knows how to 
‘weave all they have tried to represent into 4 con- 
tinuous story of what might have happened to 
ome little children, as in the play of stage 
coach all the objects are brought into notice. 
How else could eight plain little blocks be of any 
attraction to children, who revel at home in any 
‘amount of lovely building blocks? Before the 


‘next occupation of sewing various lines and com- 


bining them into pretty figures, we again march 


-out, and play, perhaps, the Miller, or the Rail- 


road, or the Boatman and the Teamster; a thread 
of connection running through the whole morn- 
ing’s exercises. 
On Tuesday the conversational exercise turns 
upon nature, and we sing: ; 
“Darkness is banished, and morning is here. 
Gilding the heavens, the sunbeams appear, 
Songs of thanksgiving arise in the air. 
Buds now are changing to flowers so fair, 
Dewdrops like diamonds flash on the grass, 
Bees in the meadows all hum as they pass. 
In Nature’s gladness all take a part, 
Grateful emotions shall fill my heart.” 


We sing about birds, frogs, or the busy bee. 


After the play of imitating some of these, we have 


the occupation of staff-laying, and perhaps lay a 
hexagon, calling it the bee’s cradle, and tell a 
story bringing in many simple but valuable facts 
in the history of the bee. I would ‘exemplify, 
This is 
followed again by the much needed and enjoya- 
ble physical exercises. This is followed by draw- 
ing on their slates, perhaps the same forms they 
laid with their staffs, —all depending on the age 


_of the children, or the length of time they have 


been enjoying the kindergarten training. 
If some child brought a bouquet of flowers in 


‘the morning, then our Tuesday dee lesson can 
‘be brought in connection with the flowers, or 


they can lay a ‘flower-pot, or the story is not so 
much about the bee as about her having gone tc 
sleep in a rose, the next morning telling about 
it, full of ecstacies to her sister bees, yet ending 


by expressing her preference for the homely hive, 


for “there is no place like home.’ We have to 


‘adapt ourselves to circumstances and to the chil- 
‘dren’s moods. We cannot force our moods upon 


them, and should only gradually draw them to 
become interested in what we desire to bring to 
their notice. When the circus is in the city, it 


; IS useless to give them our well-prepared lessons. 


We must tell them stories of animals, and all we 
Wednesday, we may look at some pictures and 
converse about them, or talk about the words of 


“a new song, or we repeat some of the previous 
‘day’s story. How well they remember it! It 


is quite important to have the children try to tell 
the story themselves as a language lesson, but in 


‘thy kindergarten we find it advisable to have chil- 
dren of various ages all united for the opening 





and closing exercises, and the older ones are 
sure to notice any little variance or anything left 
out, or not just as it was told, and they invariably 
beg me to repeat it myself. Where the children 
are under six, this is not the case, they are not so 
critical, and love to hear each other talk. Per- 
haps they repeat the lesson of the previous day, 
only with different materials. soas to make 
the impression more lasting. They take a 
square laying tablet and place two right- 
angled triangles with their bases touching 
the upper and lower edges of the square, 
and have again the hexagon, or bees’ 
cradle. The gymnastic plays are such as 
comprise every kind of locomotion, or the 
play of imitating what one child after an- 
other shows. -We also weave on Wednes- 
day. 

Thursday is the day when we talk about 
the most beautiful home on earth, our hu- 
man bodies, and we have the sweet finger 
plays, and other symbolical plays, such as 
the spool, the wheel-barrow and the like. 
We have paper- folding for our occupation, 
making many geometrical forms, such as 
squares, oblongs, triangles, which to the 
younger children simply represent the top 
of a table, or a napkin, a book, or a sol- 
dier’s cap, or circus-tent. These, as well 
as their sewing, weaving and parquetry, 
we paste in their albums, after the depart- 
ure of the children. 


On Friday, the balls are used for play 
and instruction,with the physical exercise 
of marching, and plays of “Mary had a lit- 
tle lamb,” in relation to the wool from 
which the ball is made, and preceded by a 
little natural history lesson. Then with 
the clay modelling which follows we make 
things first symbolized by the ball. On 
last modelling day the balls had represent- 
ed various fruits. The clay ball was 
changed into a cylinder, and then hol- 
lowed out, so as to make a fruit jar,so that 
we might have the luscious fruit to eat at 
a time when winter rules with an icy hand 
and nature takesa rest. 

There is so much theorizing, if I may so 
call it, on this subject, that you will excuse 
me if I deal mostly with the practical 
matters of experience. For one might 
read many volumes on the aims and uses 
of the Kindergarten Philosophy, and yet 
not know what is done in atrue kinder- 
garten. 


The discipline in a true kindergarten — 


leads to self-control, self-government. The 
chief punishment is the loss of the com- 
panionship of the good; in their work and 
play they realize that work is a pleasure, 


tidleness a trial. . 
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Some writer in the Sunday Capital,of this 
city, wrote afew weeks ago, expressing 
the idea that the kindergarten is very well 
for the rich, but the poor need that kind 
of instruction oly which will enable them 
to earn a living to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Poor little things! Their little 
bodies had better return to the dust, the 
sooner, the better, if it is not for them to 
rise, even in their tender years, above what 
they shall drink or wear. I repeat what I 
said before the Senate committee this 
spring, when I pleaded for the free national 
training school, and model kindergarten 
forthe public school. Physical starvation 
is far better than starvation of the heart 
and intellect. The worst that can happen 
to achild from lack of bodily food is 
die, or rather to be born to an existence 
free from all physical wants. Buta child 
that grows up starved in heart and mind 
may entail untold miseries on all who have 
relations with him, in fact he may endan- 
ger the safety and welfare of a whole com- 
munity, and still farther of his own de- 
scendants, by his brutish and vicious life. 


But’I am diverging. In the true kinder- 
garten you will find the children feel per- 
fectly at home, have no desire to show off. 
They do not take time to think of them- 
selves, they need no inducements to make 
them come; tor here they find their inborn, 
C od-given instincts are respected, and de- 
veloped in the right direction. In the true 
kindergarten the children are religious, 
they always prefer to sing the religious 
songs, when they have opportunity tor 
choice, but they donot makea show with 
them, turning their eyes up to Heaven,nor 
do they kneel down to say a prayer for a 
recitation at an entertainment, as! have 
seen it done. Neither do they say “Grace” 
before lunch, while some little urchin be- 
hind may be kicking them; for their whole 
existence, in the true kindergarten, is one 
sweet joyous song of thanksgiving; and 
everything they enjoy they know is the 
gift’of their Heavenly Father. 


The true charity kindergarten is not a 
place where a young woman for the sake of 
getting an income ura name gathers to- 
gether a number of children, no matter 
what their ages are so long as the seats are 
filled, and considers it of no importance 
what she does to take up the children’s 
time, as children’s time is of little conse- 
quence anyhow. We trust the ladies who 
are going to give their time to the service 
of the poor will not thus betray their trust 
of feeding God’s own little lambs.with 
husks instead of grains of wisdom and of 


joy, and use the word charity for a cloak 
to selfishness. ° 

The true kindergarten is not simply a 
garden for tender human plants to be nur- 
tured, watched over and encouraged to 
grow in all that is sweet, bright and 
healthful; its usefulness as a mother’s 
school, the only one where mothers and 
nurses learn about training children,is the 
highest mission, for thus the home is 
reached and made better and more cheery. 
Here they will observe how little punish- 
ing is necessary if mothers or sisters will 
only be patient enough to allow the little 
ones to help in their little, bungling way, 
or will find something to give employment 
to their restless little fingers, even if it 
does zot combine education with occupation, 
Here they will see how quickly loving 
sympathy makes the child forget all about 
his little troubles. They will learn how 
to deal with little culprits, and how to de- 


the children. 

I hope I have succeeded in giving you 
an idea of what a true kindergarten is, not 
that I feel satisfied that 7 have the true 
kindergarten, because we follow the above 
plan, but that there is so much misappre- 
hension as to what constitutes the true 
kindergarten. There is always room for 
improvement in any thing and everywhere, 
and it is above all things essential that the 
kindergartner be not harrassed with heavy 
cares, and that she be not obliged to take 
any and every child without regard to his 
advancement or age. I hope to live long 
enough to see the science of training chil- 
dren in aecordance with the kindergarten 
philosophy constitute part of every young 
lady’s education in every seminary and 
college for ladies, in every civilized land. 


ate tits 
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The Value of the Kindergarten. 








At a late festival of the free kindergarten. at 
San Jose, Cal., Prof. Olliver made some remarks 
on the subject, which we publish here as we find 
them printed in a San Jose paper. Mr. Olliver 
said: 

“It has been truly said that ‘‘history repeats 
itself” In classic Greece and Rome, two thou- 
sand years ago, to go to school and to go to play 
meant the same thing, so far as it referred to lit- 
tle boys and girls. The principal elements in 
their instruction were music and calisthenics ; the 
one to refine and elevate the mind, and the 
other to give vigor, grace, strength and endur- 
ance so the body. For skill, courage and en- 
durance the Roman cohorts have never been 





Lexcelled. The unrivalled statuary of the Grecian 


velop a sense of honor and generosity in 
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sculptors prove that not only had the race, so 
long ago, attained the highest degree of physical 
manhood and womanhood, but they had also 
acquired the perfection in an art that demands in 
the highest degree the exercise of sound judg- 
ment, good taste, keen observation, originality 
and skill—qualities of mind that are the fruit of 
sound education alone. As we know that the 
impressions of early childhood are the strongest 
and the most permanent, we conclude that the 
vigor, strength, courage and endurance of the 
men, and the grace, beauty and symmetry of the 
women of classical times, as well as their remark- 
able originality, were largely due to their educa- 
tion, and to the subjects taught in childhood. 


“It was reserved for the genius of Froebel, 
more than a thousand years after the barbarians 
from the German forests had stamped out the 
civilization of the Mediterranean, to found a sys- 
tem of education based upon a careful study of 
the nature of children, and embracing music and 
calisthenics, the very elements that had been tried 
with such wonderful success in Grecian and Ro- 
man schools. Thus, in education, has history 
repeated itself’ The very term Kindergarten, or 
child-garden, is suggestive of the philosophy of 
the system. As the wise gardener studies the 


nature of his plants, and skilfully adjusts to each 


the conditions of light, heat, moisture and soil 
best adapted to its growth, so the true Kinder- 
gartner studies the nature of childhood, and 
adopts such subjects and methods as shall 
best assist the natural unfolding of these human 
plants. This system takes the children at the 
tender age of three years, while their freshly un- 
folding natures are sensitive to every impression, 
before the temper has been warped to evil, before 
vicious habits have been formed, before much of 
their language has been acquired. 

‘“* Tt does not cramp their active growing limbs 
by compelling them to sit still from two to four 
outs a day; it does not weaken the child’s mind 
and destroy his originality by forcing him to 
commit to memory what he neither understands 
nor ‘assimilates; it does not outrage the child’s 
natural love for what is bright and beautiful, by 
imprisoning him for so many hours a day within 
walls from which not even a picture appeals to 
his -glowing imagination. Spacious grounds, 
green lawns, beautiful gardens, walls gay with 
bright and impressive pictures; songs to cultivate 
and ‘refine the nature, and to teach loyalty, love, 
obedience and reverence; plays to interest and 
instruct the mind, to cultivate grace and _polite- 
ness, to develop and strengthen the body; work 
just suited to their infant years, to teach them 
the dignity of labor and to develop-manual skill. 
These and such as these are the means by which 
noble-hearted, philanthropic women are rescuing 
tens of thousands of little boys and girls from the 
contaminating influences of the streets, softening 
and elevating their natures, cultivating their 





minds, forming their habits, and inspiring them 
with such noble purposes as shall help make 
them true and useful members of society.” 


atibedes 
=_~°o 





Music as an Educational Power. 





BY DANIEL BATCHELLOR. 


We have a great pleasure in favoring 
our readers this month with the following 
admirable address, which was read by Mr. 
BATCHELLOR at the annual meeting of the 
American Tonic Sol-fa Association at 
Springfield, on the 27th of July last. Every 
Sol-fa teacher should read it with special 
care. It will not only bea source of true 
inspiration to them in their work, but it 
will supply them with arguments and 
principles with which to contend for the 
faith. 


The time has gone by when music was 
regarded as a luxury only to be enjoyed 
by those who could spare time and money 
for its indulgence. Nor is it now consid- 
ered as a special accomplishment for the 
gifted few. It is getting to ‘be recognized 
as part of the education of the people,— 
something in which all are direetly inter- 
ested. 

True, it is but imperfectly understood as 
yet. The generally received idea seems 
to be that singirg in the schools is a pleas- 
ant recreation, and serves as a relief from 
the severe mental studies of the scholars. 
This very inadequate view of the subject 
leads us to speak of the 


PLACE OF MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


In order to determine this we must first 
ask, What is education? It is, as the word 
itself indicates, a drawing out ot the facul- 
ties. It follows them that acomplete sys- 
tem of education should provide ‘these 
three things: Physical culture, intellectual 
culture, and moral culture. Will anybody 
claim that our present system of school 
education does this? A moment's consid- 
eration will show how one-sided it is. 
Physical and moral development doubt- 
less enters into the ideal of every true edu- 
cator; but practically it is made en- 
tirely subordinate to intellectual advance- 
ment. What is the consequence? A 
marked deterioration in the physique of 
our school children, and a large amount 
of sickness amongst the students of our 
high schools and colleges. This is Moth- 
er Nature’s protest against the neglected 
physical education of her children. 
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It is impossible to estimate the moral in- 
jury done by the present ruinous intellect- 
ual competion in our schools; but a glance 
at the trickery and dishonesty in the polit- 
ical and merchantile interests of our 
country “must give us pause,” and con- 
vince us that there is a sad want of moral 
training somewhere. 

If we study the educational standard of 
the old Greeks, we see how much more 
complete it was than our own, and can 
then better understand the splendid re- 
sults which it produced in the national 
character. Turning again to our own 
standard we see that it is partial, not com- 
plete; distorted, not symmetrical. The 
advance in the science ot pedagogics has 
been great; but it has been along the 
single line of intellectual development, 
and leaves the other faculties hopelessly 
behindhand in the race. 

But, you will say, it is easy to find fault. 
Have we any practical remedy to suggest? 
Yes, we think we have. We wish here to 
present the claims of vocal music as an 
educational power. Perhaps most educa- 
tors will smile at our enthusiasm when we 
advocate music, not simply as a pleasant 
recreation, but as a means of physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral development. It is 
noteworthy that the Greeks thought 
music an indispensable element in educa-— 
tion. That they gave it a place of special 
honor might be inferred from their use of 
the name, which seems to have been em- 
ployed in a general sense for complete ar- 
tistic culture. Music was with them the 
universal art. -Though it has not always 
been held in such high estimation, it has 
never been entirely left out in education 
and at the present time there is manifest— 
ly a growing sense of its importance. 

Let us consider some of the advantages 
of having singing exercises in our own 
schools. And first, we wish to see more 
attention given to this subject as an aid to 
physical culture. The most important factor 
in health is good breathing power. Now, 
singing itself tends to strengthen and in- 
crease the breathing capacity of the lungs. 
Also, an intelligent system of vocal cul- 
ture necessitates a series of physical exer- 
cises, which are admirably calculated to 
counteract the weakening efforts of sitting 
so long at the desk. Singing is a foe to 
narrow chests and drooping shoulders. 
The result of a proper course of musical 
training may be seen in the enlarged chest 
with deep and steady breathing. Then, 
too, the law of rhythm, which is the basis 
of music, is also the basis of health... The 





clearly marked rhythm of music tends to 
reinforce the rhythmic action of all the 
vital forces. Nothing more need be 


urged here to show that, simply consid-, 
ered as agents of physical health, singing,; 
and the attendant vocal gvmnasts are well: 
worth a place in our system of education. 


Secondly, we would‘ like to see more at-’ 


tention given to music, because it will aid 


the ¢ntellectual culture of the scholars. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the school 
teaching is almost entirely intellectual, it’ 


does not give in the true sense of the 
word, mental culture. 
not only mental work, but also play of the 
intellect. This is abundantly provided for 
in music. Only those who have studied it 
know through what delicate processes of 
thought it leads. The lawsof rhythm, 
melody, and harmony open up a world of 
wonder and -beauty. Indeed in their 
musical researches, the scholars meet with 
plenty of “adventures in wonderland.” 
Here is the true sphere of the imagination: 


In this world of music, the mind does not‘ 


proceed by steps of reasoning. It rather 
disports in playful fancy, or soars aloft in’ 
grander flights of imagination. It is some- 
thing more than a rest from mental work. 
In this intellectual pastime the mind at- 
tains to a breadth and richness which only 
music can afford. 


The culture of the imagination! Think 
how much this is needed in the. hard 
realism of our every day lives. Think how 
much it is needed to enrich the minds of 
the children in our schools. How little 
there is in their school life to develop the 
love of the beautiful. The universe is in- 
deed full of beauty ; but there can be no. 
vision of beauty to the mind that is void. 
of imagination. And this, like all of our. 
faculties, needs educating. In what way?, 
The beautiful in form and color can be to: 
some extent developed by drawing. and 
painting. But the beautiful in movement 
influences the mind far more deeply, and 
this comes to us only in music. As we 
look at a masterpiece of sculpture we ad- 
mire its. beauty and repose. There it 
stands, as the artist’s living thought— 
turned to stone. We look at the painting: 


of a great master, and it elevates our taste, © 


as we look for a moment through his eyes. 
It is beautiful and suggestive; but. it is 
something apart from ourselves. 


music of a great master. There is his liv- 
ing thought, living still, and thrilling 
ihrough the pulses of our being, until we 
seem to live a fuller, sweeter life-than be- 


[Vor. VI., 71-72. 


For that we need’ 


Not so. 
when we listen to, or join in with, the: 
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fore. That master mind with the won- 
drous magic of his music takes possession 
of us, and lifts us for a time out of our own 
sourroundings into his beautiful world. 
By cultivating our musical faculty—and 
it is capable of cultivation inall—we can 
atany time come into living communion 
with those great minds which had such 
deep insight into the heart of Nature. 
Thus we can enter at will into the broad 
grandeur of Handel’s world or into the 
mystic deep of Beethoven. We can 
breathe the wonderful sweetness ot Mozart 
or the tender sympathy of Mendelssohn. 
The inspiration flowing from these and 
other great minds into our own being, 
awakens in us a responsive echo, faint in- 
deed, it may be—as when the strings of 
one instrument vibrate in sympathetic re- 
sponse to the tones of another—but none 
the less real, and giving assurance of a 
kindred music slumbering within. We 
feel tempted to speak of music as an in- 
spirer of the creative activity of the mind; 
but we forbear. Without dwelling longer 
upon the value of music as an aid to intel- 
lectual culture, we will pass on to notice, 

Thirdly, Music in relation to moral cul- 
ture. Here is its higher sphere of influ- 
ence. Thought may direct, but feeling 
sways us. Since music acts directly upon 
the feelings, it is evident that it must ex- 
ercise a powerful influence in the shap- 
ing of our lives. Pure music calls out 
pure emotion. This gives rise to pure 
thoughts and actions. The old story of 
David and Sanl is repeated in every age, 
for it is trae to human nature. The power 


_ of music to quell selfish and angry feeling 


has been dsecribed in a humorous way by 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, who says that he 
once attended a convention of church del- 
egates, where some critical questions came 
up for discussion. As usual in such cir- 
cumstances, there was a heated debate, 
which several times came near resulting 
inan uproar. There was an old Scotch- 
man, who was pacing like a sentinel! at the 
back of the hall; and whenever the discus- 
sion seemed to be getting beyond bounds 
he would ca}l out, “Mr. Mawderator, let 
us sing a hymn.” This exercise invariably 
brought the assembly into a better frame 
of mind. What a sweet and gentle spirit 
will a song breathe through the school- 
room, or the home. While harsh and re- 
pressive measures only call out a spirit of 
stubborn resistance, a few strains of soft 
music will take the heart captive, and bend 
the will toward the right and true, 

_ A great deal might be said about the 
intimate connection between the character 





and the voice. The articulate words are 
merely the expression of our thought, 
while the quality of the voice is the ex- 
pression of our feeling. We do not expect 
to hear a rude, ill-tempered person speak 
with agentle and sympathetic voice. “Men 


do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of ~ 


thistles.” But this connection between 
voice and character may be looked at in 
two ways. By direct action a loving dis- 
position expresses itself in sympathetic 
tones of voice. Again, by reflex action, 
the use of sympathetic tones of voice tends 
to establish a loving disposition. We see 
this principle at work in our physical na- 
ture. We must have some muscular 
power before we can exercise it, but the 
exercise of what we have gives increase of 
power. So if we perform a good action it 
makes us better than before. And on the 
same principle, if we use a pure musical 
voice, its sweet tones echo back into our 
own souls and call out more sweetness and 
music. 

Everyone of an observing turn of mind 
must have noticed this elevating and re- 
fining influence of music. The teacher’s 
highest reward is to see a new light dawn- 
ing in the eyes of his pupils, followed by 
a gradual softening of the lines of the face, 
together with a more erect bearing of the 
whole body. Said a tather to me on one 
occasion, “I don’t know what has come 
over my girl. I used to think that she was 
naturally foolish, and she was always 
whining and crying; but since she has been 
in the singing class, she is brighter and 
happier,—not like the same girl at all.” 
This is no solitary instance in our experi- 
ence. The teacher who has seen whole 
classes uplifted in this way will not need 
to be told that music is the most effective 
aid to moral culture. 

We have tried to show that music exerts 
a beneficial influence over the whole of 
our nature, physical, intellectual, and 
moral. It is imperatively called for in 
our schools, whether we consider the 
physical health, the higher functions of 
the mind, or the moral character of the 
children. 

Something might have been said for 
music as a social exercise, showing that 
while most of the other exercises serve to 
isolate the scholars and bring them into 
sharp completion, the singing unites them, 
making them one in spirit. In ¢Azs the in- 
terests of all are bound up together, and 
the success of each insures the most per- 
fect enjoyment of all. 

It may be objected to this view of musi- 
cal education that the thing has been in 
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the schools die a considerable time, ‘and 
has not produced the results here claimed 
for it. Our answer is that although much 
time and expense have been devoted to 
the teaching of music, music itself has 
been very little taught. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that musicians 
generally have not been good teachers, 
and the school teachers have been for the 
most part ignorant of the subject. But a 
greater obstacle has been met with in the 
difficulties of the notation of music. The 
time of the music lessons has been taken 
up in teaching the complex notation, in- 
stead of letting the scholars learn the 
beatiful tone language and introducing 
simple signs as they were required. Music 
alone among the school studies is taught 
by the old, clumsy methods of an unscien- 
tific age. Why is this! Ifa thing is worth 
doing it is worth doing well. Elementary 
music is really easier than many other sub- 
jects which are thoroughly taught in the 
schools. There is no inherent reason why 
ordinary music should not be sung at sight 
as an ordinary book is read at sight; nor 
why copying by ear should not be as gen- 
erally done as written from dictation. 
This may seem incredible to some; but 
“we speak that which we do know, and 





dedite ae which we have seen.” We 
have entered upon a new era of music, a 
strictly scientific and philosophical system 
of musical education is now within the 
reach of all. The Tonic Sol-fa method is 
successfully taught in the public schools 
of Great Britian and in her colonies as 
well as in fields of missionary enterprise, 
Nor is America to be far behind; already 
assurances come from many states that the 
wave of musical reform is sweeping over 
the country. Soon, we trust, our schools 
and colleges will boast the most complete 
musical education the world has ever seen. 
God speed the day.—The Tonic Sol-fa Advo- 
cate. 








OUR SCHOOL AIDS checpest’sye‘cm 
——— sysiem 
known for contacting schools in good order. 
Hach set contains 150 pretty Chromo Credit 
Cards, 50 beautiful Chromo Merit Cards, and 
12 extra fine large Chromo Excelsior Carda 
price per set ,$1. Teacher’s School Rewar 
Cards, No. 4, roses, flowers, etc., 8 cts. per 
doz.—No. 5, pretty budding’ flowers, 10 cts.— 
No, 6, blooming roses, etc., 12 cts.—No. 7%, 
beautiful hand ‘boquet. designs 15 cts.—No. 8, 
(large sizes) very fine blooming flowers, 20 cts. 
No. 9, beautiful moss rose designs on gold 
background, 25 cts.-—-No. 11, extra fine designs 
of beautiful flowers, etc., 50 cts. Samples, 9 
cts—All post-paid by mail. Circulars free. 
Address, Poaznrx Pos. Co., Warren, Pa. 
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DIRECTIONS. 
OURRenw taken, to be well shaken,”” 


1. First of all, and fundamental to all, remember that the grit material 
in this Slating is heavy, and sinks to the bottom of the liquid. Therefore 
throughout the entire process of applying it, the Slating must be kept 
Thoroughly Stirred Up. Attention to this direction will ensure an 
even coat, which 1s absolutely essential. Shake before opening, and then stir 
constantly with uw stick while applying. 

THE SURFACE TO BE SLATED. 

2. When applied to Plaster Wall,—In general, make the surface as smooth 
as possible. Fill any holes or cracks with plaster-of-paris, wet with water to 
the thickness of putty. If the wall is rough, rub it over with sand-paper. 
If it has never been painted, a coat of glue sizing may be put on underneath 
the Slating. 

3. When applied to Wooden Boards.—See that the surface of the Board is 
smooth and continuous, filling cracks where practicable, with plaster-of- 
paris, as directed for Plaster Walls. It will be found economical first to cover 
the Board with Manilla Paper, as directed below. 

4. When applied to Manilla Puper.—The best Blackboards known at the 
present day are slated upon Manilla Paper, first pasted with flour paste upon 
the wall or board like ordinary wall-paper. Ordinary heavy Manilla Paper is 
used. It is cut from rolls, and is usually 36, 48 or 54 inches wide. If the 
wall is new and free from whitewash, it needs no preparation. If, however, 
whitewash is on the walls, it must be removed. The paper, having been cut 
to the required size, is brushed with water, until it has no tendency to curl. 
Then brush thoroughly and evenly with good flour paste, and apply while 
every portion of the paste is still wet. The application of a small wooden 
roller will improve the evenness. Secure the edges with a neat moulding. 
See that the paper is thoroughly dry before applying the Slating. A coat of 
glue sizing underneath the Slating is recommended. 


,TO APPLY THE SLATING. 


5. Sirk THOROUGHLY. Never forget this. 

6. The Brush.—To apply, use a flat brush, from 3 to 15 inches wide— 
the wider the better. 

%. How to Put On the Coats.—Brush lightly and rapidly, in as few strokes 
as possible, drawing the brush the entire breadth of the Board, that the Slat- 
ing may dry evenly. 

One Coat will often be found sufficlent, when applied to an old Board. 

8. When finished and dry, the Board should be lightly sand-papered. 
This may be done best with paper covered with the Slating itself, as no other sand 
paper will endure against the peculiar surface of this Blackboard. 





Price of the Slate-Pencil Black Board Slating. 


Norr.—The Slate Pencil Slating is made of the best aleohol in the market. and will 
cover one-third more space than any other Slating made, and twice as much as some 
kinds most used. It is therefore cheaper than other liquid slating, as well as wholly 
different and entirely free from the chalk dust which destroys a thousand lives every 
year in the school-rooms of America. 





In gallon cans, covering 600 feet, one coat.._..---.------ $10.00 
In quart cans, covering 150 “ ‘f ‘* ____LL.. peau 2.75 
In pint cans, covering 75 Pee Ae cSes'easeteoeens 1.50 





Manilla Paper, per square yard__.._...------------------ 15 
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GIFTS, MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 








‘PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 505 Jackson St., 
PRICE LIST FREX. ST. LOUIS, Missouri. 
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Be sure, before buying, to examine 
the Name Plate to be found on the rear 
of every buggy manufactured by us, for 
none are genuine unless they bear the 
name of 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY, 
' COLUMBUS, OHIO. : 
Many inferior goods are offered as 

Columbus Buggies, and care should be 

used to distinguish between “Columbus 

Buggies” and Columbus Buggy Co.’s 
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KINDERGARTEN | 


Gifts, and Occupation Material 

j : 

THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& CO. 


3 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise, and many of the prominent Kinder. 
gartnerse do not hesitate to say that they are superior to 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this mate 
in this country, and for more than ten years have cons 
been devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu- 
facture 

The following are some of the specialties and points of 
cellence in our goods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. ‘ 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost § 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 3 

TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
avd on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSBION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 


of remarkable purity. 


COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 
IMPROVED STEFL WEAVING NEEDLE. 
ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 


ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED ~ 
PAPERS With margin. ie 
ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. ee 
The limits of a ine advertis t preclude the ena ~ 
meration of these goods in detail. Send for illustrated cata , 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


KINDERGARTEN 


TRAINING SCHOOL, 


Mrs. ANNA B. OGDEN, lately con- 
nected with the Ohio Central Normal 
School, has taken charge of the Kinder- 
garten and Training School formerly 
conducted by Miss BESSTE C. GRAVES, 
at Washington, D. C., and will reopen the 
Training School on Wednesday, Nov. 1ét, 
at Kindergarten room in Friend’s Meeting 
House on I St., near 18th. Pupils will 
be received until January 1st, 1883, al 
though an early entrance will be to the 
mutual advantage of both pupil and. 
Teacher. 

















